130 the Classic Theory 

has led me to take up once more after nine years this difficult, but in 
many respects fundamental, work. 

I am glad to say that I have found little to change in it. Here and 
there I have inserted some new material, added some fresh points of 
detail derived from my increased experience, and at some few points 
recast my statements. But the essence of what I have written about dreams 
and their interpretation, as well as about the psychological theorems to 
be deduced from them—all this remains unaltered: subjectively at all 
events, it has stood the test of time. Anyone who is acquainted with my 
other writings (on the aetiology and mechanism of the psycho-neuroses) 
will know that I have never put forward inconclusive opinions as though 
they were established facts, and that I have always sought to modify my 
statements so that they may keep in step with my advancing knowledge. 
In the sphere of dream-life I have been able to leave my original assertions 
unchanged. During the long years in which I have been working at the 
problems of the neuroses I have jrften been in doubt and sometimes 
been shaken in my convictior^At such times it has always been the 
Interpretation of Dreams that has given me back my certainty. It is thus 
a sure instinct which has led my many scientific opponents to refuse to 
follow me more especially in my researches upon dreaips^ 

An equal durability and power to withstand any far-reaching altera¬ 
tions during the process of revision has been shown by the material of 
the book, consisting as it does of dreams of my own which have for the 
most part been overtaken or made valueless by the march of events and 
by which I illustrated the rules of dream-interpretation. For this book 
has a further subjective significance for me personally—a significance 
which I only grasped after I had completed it. It was, I found, a portion 
of my own self-analysis, my reaction to my father's death—that is to 
i say, to the most important event, the most poignant loss, of a man's 
' life. Having discovered that this was so, I felt unable to obliterate the 
traces of the experience. To my readers, however, it will be a matter of 
indifference upon what particular material they learn to appreciate the 
importance of dreams and how to interpret them. 

Wherever I have found it impossible to incorporate some essential 
addition into the original context, I have indicated its more recent date 
by enclosing it in square brackets. 

Berchtesgaden, Summer 1908 


Preamble 

During the summer of 1895 I had been giving psycho-analytic treat¬ 
ment to a young lady who was on very friendly terms with me and my! 
family. It will be readily understood that a mixed relationship such as 
this may be a source of many disturbed feelings in a physician and 
particularly in a psychotherapist. While the physician's personal interest; 
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is g rea ter his authority is less; any failure would bring a threat to the 
old-established friendship with the patient’s family. This treatment had 
ended in a partial success; the patient was relieved of her hysterical 
anxiety but did not lose all her somatic symptoms. At that time I was 
not yet quite clear in my mind as to the criteria indicating that a hysterical 
case history was finally closed, and I proposed a solution to the patient 
which she seemed unwilling to accept. While we were thus at variance, 
we had broken off the treatment for the summer vacation.—One day I 
had a visit from a junior colleague, one of my oldest friends, who had 
been staying with my patient, Irma, and her family at their country 
resort. I asked him how he had found her and he answered: ‘She’s better, 
but not quite well.’ I was conscious that my friend Otto’s words, or the 
tone in which he spoke them, annoyed me. I fancied 1 detected a reproof 
in them, such as to the effect that I had promised the patient too much; 
and, whether rightly or wrongly, I attributed the supposed fact of Otto’s 
siding against me to the influence of my patient’s relatives, who, as it 
seemed to me, had never looked with favour on the treatment. However, 
my disagreeable impression was not clear to me and I gave no outward 
sign of it. The same evening I wrote out Irma’s case history, with the 
idea of giving it to Dr. M. (a common friend who was at that time the 
leading figure in our circle) in order to justify myself. That night (or 
more probably the next morning) I had the following dream, which I 
noted down immediately after waking. 1 

Dream of July 23rd-24th, 1895 

A large hall—numerous guests, whom we were receiving.—Among 
them was Irma. I at once took her on one side, as though to answer her 
letter and to reproach her for not having accepted my ‘solution’ yet. I 
said to her: ‘If you still get pains, it’s really only your fault.’ She replied: 
If you only knew what pains I’ve got now in my throat and stomach 
and abdomen—it’s choking me’—I was alarmed and looked at her. She 
looked pale and puffy. I thought to myself that after all I must be missing 
some organic trouble. I took her to the window and looked down her 
throat, and she showed signs of recalcitrance, like women with artificial 
dentures. I thought to myself that there was really no need for her to do 
that.—She then opened her mouth properly and on the right I found a 
big white patch; at another place I saw extensive whitish grey scabs upon 
some remarkable curly structures which were evidently modelled on the 
turbinal bones of the nose.—I at once called in Dr. M., and he repeated 
the examination and confirmed it. ... Dr. M. looked quite different 
from usual; he was very pale, he walked with a limp and his chin was 
clean-shaven. .... My friend Otto was now standing beside her as well, 

fand my friend Leopold was percussing her through her bodice and saying: 
She has a dull area low down on the left.’ He also indicated that a 

I 1 ' |Foo " , °' c added 191+1 This is the first dream which I submitted to a detailed, interpretation. 
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this mistake, which I have now fortunately corrected, that my life was 
made easier at a time when, in spite of all my inevitable ignorance, I 
was expected to produce therapeutic successes.—I noticed, however, 
that the words which I spoke to Irma in the dream showed that I was 
specially anxious not to be responsible for the pains which she still had. 
If they were her fault they could not be mine. Could it be that the 
purpose of the dream lay in this direction? 

Irma's complaint: pains in her throat and abdomen and stomach; it 
was choking her. Pains in the stomach were among my patient’s symp¬ 
toms but were not very prominent; she complained more of feelings of 
nausea and disgust. Pains in the throat and abdomen and constriction 
of the throat played scarcely any part in her illness. I wondered why I 
decided upon this choice of symptoms in the dream but could not think 
of an explanation at the moment. 

She looked pale and puffy. My patient always had a rosy complexion. 

I began to suspect that someone else was being substituted for her. 

I was alarmed at the idea that I had missed an organic illness. This, 
as may well be believed, is a perpetual source of anxiety to a specialist 
whose practice is almost limited to neurotic patients and who is in the 
habit of attributing to hysteria a great number of symptoms which other 
^physicians treat as organic. On the other hand, a faint doubt crept into 
f : my mind—from where, I could not tell—that my alarm was not entirely 
genuine. If Irma's pains had an organic basis, once again I could not 
be held responsible for curing them; my treatment only set out to get 
fed of hysterical pains. It occurred to me, in fact, that I was actually 
l wishing that there had .been a wrong diagnosis; for, if so, the blame for 
fey lack of success would also have been got rid of. 
v; I took her to the window to look down her throat. She showed some 
recalcitrance , like women with false teeth. I thought to myself that really 
there was no need for her to do that. I had never had any occasion to 
examine Irma’s oral cavity. What happened in the dream reminded me 
[of an examination I had carried out some time before of a governess: at 
.;a first glance she had seemed a picture of youthful beauty, but when it 
:ame to opening her mouth she had taken measures to conceal her 
dates. This led to recollections of other medical examinations and of 
ffile secrets revealed in the course of them—to the satisfaction of neither 
|jjty. ‘T here was really no need for her to do that ’ was no doubt intended 
She first place as a compliment to Irma; but I suspected that it had 
(other meaning besides. (If one carries out an analysis attentively, one 
|jts a feeling of whether or not one has exhausted all the background 
‘'.oughts that are to be expected.) The way in which Irma stood by the 
idow suddenly reminded me of another experience. Irma had an 
Mate woman friend of whom I had a very high opinion. When I 
||ed this lady one evening I had found her by a window in the situation 
Induced in the dream, and her physician, the same Dr. M., had 
'"nounced that she had a diphtheritic membrane. The figure of Dr. 
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to recommend the use of cocaine, in 1885, 5 and this recommendation 
had brought serious reproaches down on me. The misuse of that drug 
had hastened the death of a dear friend of mine. This had been before 
1895 [the date of the dream]. 

I at once called in Dr. M., and he repeated the examination. This 
simply corresponded to the position occupied by M. in our circle. Bii^ 
the 'at once 7 was sufficiently striking to requir^a special explanatioirMt 
reminded me of a tragic event in my practical^hadjon-xme^c^ 

H ; produced a severeJoJo^jdatein-aAvemaf^ 

“wharwa^"lFlhat time regarde d as a harmless remedy (sulphonal), and 
-h a d-hurr iedl y ‘ tu r n edTor as si stan c e and support to my experienced senior 
colleague. There was a subsidiary detail which confirmed the idea that 
1 had this incident in mind. My patient—who succumbed to the poi¬ 
son—had the same name as my eldest daughter. It had never occurred 
to me before, but it struck me now almost like an act of retribution on 
the part of destiny. It was as though the replacement of one person by 
another was to be continued in another sense: this Mathilde for that 
Mathilde, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. It seemed as if I 
had been collecting all the occasions which I could bring up against 
myself as evidence of lack of medical conscientiousness. 

IT Dr. M. was pale , had a clean-shayen chin and walked with a limp. 
This was true to the extent that his unhealthy appearance often caused 
his friends anxiety. The two other features could only apply to someone 
else. I thought of my elder brother, who lives abroad, who is clean¬ 
shaven and whom, if I remembered right, the M. of the dream closely 
■resembled. We had had news a few days earlier that he was walking 
a limp owing to an arthritic affection of his hip. There must, I 
reflected, have been some reason for my fusing into one the two figures 
,n the dream. I then remembered that I had a similar reason for being 
in an ill-humour with each of them: they had both rejected a certain 
■uggestion I had recently laid before them. 

My friend Otto was now standing beside the patient and my friend 
!opold was examining her and, indicated that there was a dull area low 
lown on the left. My friend Leopold was also a physician and a relative 
f Otto's. Since they both specialized in the same branch of medicine, 
s their fate to be in competition with each other, and comparisons 
£re constantly being drawn between them/Both of them acted as my 
isistants for years while I was still in charge of the neurological out- 
Stients' department of a children’s hospital. Scenes such as the one 
^presented in the dream used often to occur there. While I was dis¬ 
cussing the diagnosis of a case with Otto, Leopold would be examining 
e child once more and would make an unexpected contribution to 
decision. The difference between their characters was like that be- 


his is a misprint ... for *1884', the date of Freud's first paper on cocaine.] 
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wen the bailiff Brisig tmd hit friend Kart* one for 

SSttsSJ -?f ?tz: 

as wiser than she was. 1 now perceived another of the lines a g 

S3“SsErM:;i;-.tK 

of Irma. So far as 1 had been able to judge, she had produced an imit 

1 »,Sn rfile stilt on fk« left s/ionidor was infiltrated. 1 saw at once 
*2 Kas the theumaSsra in my own shonidet. wh.ch 1 invan 
notiee if I sit up late into the night. Moteo’ve. tthe yotdingrin fe d,: 

was most ambiguous: ‘I noticed this, just as he did- I ncrticea a ® 

my own body, that is. I was struck, too, by the unusual phrasi g- - 
portion of the skin was infiltrated’. We are in the hab.t ofspeakmgof 
‘a left upper posterior infiltration, and this would refer to the lung • 

so once more to tuberculosis. , . 4g| 

In spite of her dress. This was in any case only an interpolation. Jj 
naturally used to examine the children in the hospita undresse M 
this would be a contrast to the manner in which adult female gbe| 
have to be examined. I remembered that it was said of a cele Jj 
clinician that he never made a physical examination of his Mfaents exce| 
through their clothes. Further than this I could nof see./rankly, I IJj 
no desire to penetrate more deeply at this point// JM 

Dr M said- ‘It’s an infection, but no matter, dysentery will superve 
and the toxin will be eliminated.’ At first this struck me as ndrcubig 
But nevertheless, like all the rest, it had to be carefully analysed^ Wh| 

I came to look at it more closely it seemed to have some //of meaning 
all the same. What I discovered in the patient was a local diphtherite 
I remembered from the time of my daughter’s illness a dlscuss ‘° n M 
diphtheritis and diphtheria, the latter being the general infection that 
arises from the local diphtheritis. Leopold indicated the ptesena^ 
general infection of this kind from the existence of a dull atea.wyj 
might thus be regarded as a metastatic focus. I seemed to 
true, that metastases like this do not in fact occur with diphtheria, it 

made me think rather of pyaemia. |fl| 

No matter. This was intended as a consolation. It seemed to nt|H| 


6. [The two chief figures in the once popular 
novel, Ut mine Stromtid, written in Mecklenburg 
dialect, by Fritz -Reuter (1862-64.) There is an 


English translation. An Old Story of my Fim| 
Days (London, 1878). 1 
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the context as follows. The content of the preceding part of the dream 
£ad been that my patient’s pains were due to a severe organic affection. 
I had a feeling that I was only trying in that way to shift the blame from 
mysel/ Psychological treatment could not be held responsible for the 
persistence of diphtheritic pains. Nevertheless I had a sense of awk¬ 
wardness at having invented such a severe illness for Irma simply in 
order to clear myself. It looked so cruel. Thus I was in need of an 
assurance that all would be well in the end, and it seemed to me that 
to have put the consolation into the mouth precisely of Dr. M. had not 
been a bad choice. But here I was taking up a superior attitude towards 
the dream, and this itself required explanation. 

And why was the consolation so nonsensical? 

; Dysentery. There seemed to be some remote theoretical notion that 
( morbid matter can be eliminated through the bowels. Could it be that 
1 wa s trying to make fun of Dr. M.’s fertility in producing far-fetched 
^explanations and making unexpected pathological connections? Some- 
ping else now occurred to me in relation to dysentery. A few months 
earlier I had taken on the case of a young man with remarkable difficulties 
^associated with defaecating, who had been treated by other physicians 
; as a case of ‘anaemia accompanied by malnutrition’. I had recognized 
|ifas a hysteria, but had been unwilling to try him with my psycho- 
gmerapeutic treatment and had sent him on a sea voyage. Some days 
It uj u had 3 des P airin § letter from him from Egypt, saying that 
P? had had a fresh attack there which a doctor had declared was dys- 
Iptery. I suspected that the diagnosis was an error on the part of an 
Sjjgnorant practitioner who had allowed himself to be taken in by the 
py/na. But I could not help reproaching myself for having put my 
||pt!ent m a situation in which he might have contracted some organic 
P? ub |e on top of his hysterical intestinal disorder. Moreover, ‘dysentery’ 
ppun s not unhTe diphtheria’-/rword of ill omen which did not occur 
Iffl. the dream/? 

■§<*> 1 bought to myself, I must have been making fun of Dr. M 
|®th : the consoling prognosis ‘Dysentery will supervene, etc.’: for it came 
gpi/ n J e that > before, he himself had told an amusing story of 
pP r klnd abou t another doctor. Dr. M. had been called in by him 
gpeonsultation over a patient who was seriously ill, and had felt obliged 
view of the very optimistic view taken by his colleague 
pat he had found albumen in the patient’s urine. The other, however 
l/s not m the least put out: ‘No matter’, he had said, ‘the albumen will 
|P5 : be eliminated!’—I could no longer feel any doubt, therefore, that 
jp§ part of the dream was expressing derision at physicians who are 
K|prant of hysteria. And, as though to confirm this, a further idea 
■P ?d my mind: ^ oes realize that the symptoms in his patient 

M^^Gcrman words ‘ Dysenterie ’ and ‘ Dyphtherie' are more alike than the English ones.] 
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has led me to take up once more after nine years this difficult, but in- 
many respects fundamental, work. 

I am glad to say that I have found little to change in it. Here and| 
there I have inserted some new material, added some fresh points 
detail derived from my increased experience, and at some few points] 
recast my statements. But the essence of what I have written about dreams: 
and their interpretation, as well as about the psychological theorems 1 
be deduced from them—all this remains unaltered: subjectively at all] 
events, it has stood the test of time. Anyone who is acquainted with my| 
other writings (on the aetiology and mechanism of the psycho-neuroses);] 
will know that I have never put forward inconclusive opinions as though] 
they were established facts, and that I have always sought to modify my| 
statements so that they may keep in step with my advancing knowledge. 
In the sphere of dream-life I have been able to leave my original assertions] 
unchanged. During the long years in which I have been working at the 
problems of the neuroses I have often been in doubt and sometimes 
been shaken in my convictioi^At such times it has always been the] 
Interpretation of Dreams that has given me back my certainty. It is thus] 
a sure instinct which has led my many scientific opponents to refuse to 
follow me more especially in my researches upon drearp^ 

An equal durability and power to withstand any far-reaching altera¬ 
tions during the process of revision has been shown by the material of 
the book, consisting as it does of dreams of my own which have for the 
most part been overtaken or made valueless by the march of events and 
by which I illustrated the rules of dream-interpretation. For this book 
has a further subjective significance for me personally—a significance 
which I only grasped after I had completed it. It was, I found, a portion] 
of my own self-analysis, my reaction to my father's death—that is 
i say, to the most important event, the most poignant loss, of a man's ; 
' life. Having discovered that this was so, I felt unable to obliterate the 
traces of the experience. To my readers, however, it will be a matter < 
indifference upon what particular material they learn to appreciate the 
importance of dreams and how to interpret them. 

Wherever I have found it impossible to incorporate some essential 
addition into the original context, I have indicated its more recent date: 
by enclosing it in square brackets. 


Berchtesgaden, Summer 1908 


Preamble 

During the summer of 1895 I had been giving psycho-analytic treat 
ment to a young lady who was on very friendly terms with me and my] 
family. It will be readily understood that a mixed relationship such af 
this may be a source of many disturbed feelings in a physician and 
particularly in a psychotherapist. While the physician's personal interest; 
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Ijs greater, his authority is less; any failure would bring a threat to the 
|old-established friendship with the patient's family. This treatment had 
|ended in a partial success; the patient was relieved of her hysterical 
|anxiety but did not lose all her somatic symptoms. At that time I was 
| not yet quite clear in my mind as to the criteria indicating that a hysterical 
^ case history was finally closed, and I proposed a solution to the patient 
fewhich she seemed unwilling to accept. While we were thus at variance, 
I we had broken off the treatment for the summer vacation.—One day I 
had a visit from a junior colleague, one of my oldest friends, who had 
^ been staying with my patient, Irma, and her family at their country 
►■’ resort. I asked him how he had found her and he answered: She s better, 
t but not quite well.' I was conscious that my friend Otto's words, or the 
H tone in which he spoke them, annoyed me. I fancied I detected a reproof 
Ivin them, such as to the effect that I had promised the patient too much, 
and, whether rightly or wrongly, I attributed the supposed fact of Otto s 
I; siding against me to the influence of my patient's relatives, who, as it 
| seemed to me, had never looked with favour on the treatment. However, 
|. my disagreeable impression was not clear to me and I gave no outward 
fl sign of it. The same evening I wrote out Irma's case history, with the 
idea of giving it to Dr. M. (a common friend who was at that time the 
|| leading figure in our circle) in order to justify myself. That night (or 
|| more probably the next morning) 1 had the following dream, which I 
| 3 ' noted down immediately after waking. 1 


Dream of July 23rd-24th, 1895 

I A large hall—numerous guests , whom we were receiving.—Among 
them was Irma . I at once took her on one side , as though to answer her 
Uetter and to reproach her for not having accepted my ‘solution yet. I 
said to her: ‘If you still get pains , it's really only your fault. She replied: 

|If you only knew what pains I've got now in my throat and stomach 
i and abdomen —it's choking me’—I wus alarmed and looked at her. She 
|looked pale and puffy. I thought to myself that after all I must be missing 
some organic trouble. I took her to the window and looked down her 
|; throaty and she showed signs of recalcitrance , like women with artificial 
p dentures. I thought to myself that there was really no need for her to do 
p that.—She then opened her mouth properly and on the right I found a 
I big white patch; at another place I saw extensive whitish grey scabs upon 
Rsome remarkable curly structures which were evidently modelled on the 
turbinal bones of the nose.—I at once called in Dr. M., and he repeated 
fefte examination and confirmed it. . . . Dr. M. looked quite different 
§ |rom usual; he was very pale , he walked with a limp and his chin was 
Wclean-shaven. ... My friend Otto was now standing beside her as well 
1 i'dnd my friend Leopold was percussing her through her bodice and saying: 
1|S he has a dull area low down on the left.’ He also indicated that a 

[Footnote added 1914:] This is the first dream which 1 submitted to a detailed interpretation. 
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(Irma’s friend) which give grounds for fearing tuberculosis also have a 
hysterical basis? Has he spotted this hysteria? or has he been taken in 

by But what could be my motive for treating this friend of mine so badly? 
That was a very simple matter. Dr. M. was just as little m agreement 
with my ‘solution’ as Irma herself. So I had already revenged myse 
this dream on two people: on Irma with the words If you still get pain , 
it’s your own fault’ and on Dr. M. by the wording of the nonsensical 

consolation that I put into his mouth. . , . • j; rpr f 

We were directly aware of the origin of the infection. Th 
knowledge in the dream was remarkable. Only )U st before we hadI h 
no knowledge of it, for the infection was only revealed by Leopold. 

• When she was feeling unwell, my friend Otto had given her an mm 
Hon. Otto had in fact told me that during his short stay with Irma 
family he had been called in to a neighbouring hotel to give an m)cction 
fo someone who had snddenly felt unwell Ttae inieetom ,em,nd| 
me once more of my unfortunate friend who had poisoned him elf w th 
cocaine. I had advised him to use the drug internally [>-e. orally only, 
while morphia was being withdrawn; but he had at once given || 

■. *** ■ • ■ «* "tsl 

I have come to think of this? During the previous evening, before, 1 
wrote out the case history and had the dream, my wife had opened^ 
bottle of liqueur, on which the word ‘Ananas* appeared and which 
a gift from our friend Otto: for he has a habit of making presentson 
every possible occasion. It was to be hoped, o^^Jgj 

some day he would find a wife to cure him of the habit. This hq||g 
gave off such a strong smell of fusel oil that I refused to ouch it. J 
wife suggested our giving the bottle to the servants, but I—with <g| 
greater prudence—vetoed the suggestion, adding in a P hllan * r0 ^f| 
that there was no need for them to be poisoned either. The sme^f 
fusel oil (amyl . . .) evidently stirred up in my mind a recollectio 
the whole series-propyl, methyl, and so on-andth.s accounted 
the propyl preparation in the dream. It is true that I earned o 
substitution in the process: I dreamt of propyl after having smelt 
But substitutions of this kind are perhaps legitimate in organic cherru. 

Trimethylamin. 1 saw the chemical formula of this substance fig 
dream, which bears witness to a great effort on the part of my mcmcg 
Moreover, the formula was printed in heavy type, as though there 
been a desire to lay emphasis on some part of the context as bg 
quite special importance. What was it, then, to which my attention, 
to be directed in this way by trimethylamin? It was to a conve|& 
with another friend who had for many years been familiar with # 

8. 1 must add that the sound of the word ‘Ananas’ bears a remarkable resemblanee to that ofjj 
Irma’s family name 
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writings during the period of their gestation, just as I had been with his. 9 
He had at that time confided some ideas to me on the subject of the 
chemistry of the sexual processes, and had mentioned among other things 
^ that he believed that one of the products of sexual metabolism was 
| trimethylamin. Thus this substance led me to sexuality, the factor to 
{ which I attributed the greatest importance in the origin of the nervous 
: disorders which it was my aim to cure. My patient Irma was a young 
{{ widow; if I wanted to find an excuse for the failure of my treatment in 
{(her case, what I could best appeal to would no doubt be this fact of her 
pfidowhood, which her friends would be so glad to see changed. And 
|i stmngcly, I thought to myself, a dream like this is put together! 
|The other woman, whom I had as a patient in the dream instead of 
|Irma ? was also a young widow. 

pi began to guess why the formula for trimethylamin had been so 
gprominent in the dream. So many important subjects converged upon 
|(hat one word. Trimethylamin was an allusion not only to the immensely 
|Powerful factor of sexuality, but also to a person whose agreement I 
iffipled with satisfaction whenever I felt isolated in my opinions. Surely 
Bis friend who played so large a part in my life must appear again 
pkewhere in these trains of thought. Yes. For he had a special knowledge 
I? ‘{~ e consequences of affections of the nose and its accessory cavities; 
png he had drawn scientific attention to some very remarkable connec¬ 
ts# between the turbinal bones and the female organs of sex. (Cf. the 
Fthree curly structures in Irma’s throat.) I had had Irma examined by 
Bp to see whether her gastric pains might be of nasal origin. But he 
Hlfered himself from suppurative rhinitis, which caused me anxiety; 
pno doubt there was an allusion to this in the pyaemia which vaguely 
toe into my mind in connection with the metastases in the dream. 
Injections of that sort ought not to be made so thoughtlessly. Here an 
lisation of thoughtlessness was being made directly against my friend 
p. I seemed to remember thinking something of the same kind that 
pinoon when his words and looks had appeared to show that he was 
||Jig against me. It had been some such notion as: ‘How easily his 

Rights are influenced! How thoughtlessly he jumps to conclusions!’_ 

W from this, this sentence in the dream reminded me once more of 
Hgead friend who had so hastily resorted to cocaine injections. As I 
fesaid, I had never contemplated the drug being given by injection, 
ppced too that in accusing Otto of thoughtlessness in handling chem- 
||substances I was once more touching upon the story of the unfor- 
ffl|te Mathilde, which gave grounds for the same accusation against 


PPj: S ! as , e di tors correctly point out, was 
I n fact, Fliess played a far larger 
® ma king of this dream than either Freud, 
Iffe, acknowledge. Shortly before Freud 
gg$“ dream. Fliess had been involved in an 
Piece of malpractice; operating on the 


nose of one of Freud’s patients, he had left a piece 
of gauze in her nose and nearly killed her, One 
motive for this famous dream was the exculpation 
not just of himself, but of Fliess. (For details, see 
Peter Gay, Freud, pp. 83-87.)} 
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myself. Here I was evidently collecting instances of my conscientious- 
ness, but also of the reverse. , . 

And probably the syringe had not been clean. This was yet anotbe 
accusation against Otto, but derived from a different source. I had 
happened the day before to meet the son of an old lady of eighty-two^ 
to whom I had to give an injection of morphia twice a day. At me 
moment she was in the country and he told me that she was suffering 
from phlebitis. I had at once thought it must be an infiltration caused 
by a dirty syringe. I was proud of the fact that in two years I had rp 
caused a single infiltration; I took constant pains to be sure that the 
syringe was clean. In short, I was conscientious. The phlebitis brought 
me back once more to my wife, who had suffered from thrombog 
during one of her pregnancies; and now three similar situations cam| 
to my recollection involving my wife, Irma and the dead Mathilde. i p 
identity of these situations had evidently enabled me to substitute th? 
three figures for one another in the dream. 


m 


I have now completed the interpretation of the dream. While I 
carrying it out I had some difficulty in keeping at bay all the ideas whict 
were bound to be provoked by a comparison between the content ot ffl< 
dream and the concealed thoughts lying behind it. And in the meantiiw 
the ‘meaning’ of the dream was borne in upon me. I became^ awarc| 
an intention which was carried into effect by the dream and which muj 
have been my motive for dreaming it. The dream fulfilled certain wi|fig 
which were started in me by the events of the previous evening (the nW 
given me by Otto and my writing out ofthe case history). The cone yjjjj 
of the dream, that is to say, was that I was not responsible for the per|| 
tence of Irma’s pains, but that Otto was. Otto had in fact annoyed me t) 
his remarks about Irma’s incomplete cure, and the dream gave me m 
revenge by throwing the reproach back on to him. The dream ac< Wl|| 
me ofthe responsibility for Irma’s condition by showing that it was dpt 
other factors—it produced a whole series of reasons. The dreanvrep| 
sented a particular state of affairs as I should have wished it to be. i hum 
content was the fulfilment of a wish and its motive was a wish. J|jj 
Thus much leapt to the eyes. But many of the details “ the dr^K 
also became intelligible to me from the point of view of wish-lulnlment 
Not only did I revenge myself on Otto for being too hasty in taking si^ 
against me by representing him as being too hasty in his medical,, 
ment (in giving the injection); but I also revenged myself on hr 
giving me the bad liqueur which had an aroma of fusel oil. And .u| 
dream I found an expression which united the two reproaches: .t, 
injection was of a preparation of propyl. This did not satisfy mey 


1. [Footnote added 1909:] Though it will be 
understood that I have not reported everything that 
occurred to me during the process of interpreta¬ 
tion. {As some of Freud’s most alert early readers, 


like Karl Abraham and Carl G. Jung, 
had silently passed over all the sexual elejrh 
this dream interpretation.} 
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pursued my revenge further by contrasting him with his more trustworthy 
competitor. I seemed to be saying: ‘I like him better than you.’ But Otto 
was not the only person to suffer from the vials of my wrath. I took 
revenge as well on my disobedient patient by exchanging her for one 
If 0 was wiser and less recalcitrant. Nor did I allow Dr. M. to escape 
i e “sequences of his contradiction but showed him by means of a 
pear allusion that he was an ignoramus on the subject. (‘Dysentery’ will 
supervene, etc.’) Indeed I seemed to be appealing from him to someone 
else with greater knowledge (to my friend who had told me of trime- 
■thylamin) just as I had turned from Irma to her friend and from Otto 
i 0 Leopold Take these people away! Give me three others of my choice 
instead Then I shall be free of these undeserved reproaches!’ The 
..groundlessness of the reproaches was proved for me in the dream in the 
giost elaborate fashion. I was not to blame for Irma’s pains, since she 
porself was to blame for them by refusing to accept my solution. I was 
fflot concerned with Irma’s pains, since they were of an organic nature 

.and, quite.,incurable by P s y chol °g>cal treatment. Irma’s pains could be 

h!'jtori y ex P )ained by her widowhood (cf. the trimethylamin) which 
|lF no means of altering. Irma’s pains had been caused by Otto giving 
per an incautious injection of an unsuitable drug—a thing I should 
gever have done. Irma’s, pains were the result of an injection with a 
neec “ e > my old lady's phlebitis—whereas I never did any harm 
P h my sections. I noticed, it is true, that these explanations of Irma’s 
|ams (which agreed in exculpating me) were not entirely consistent with 
pile another, and indeed that they were mutually exclusive./Hie whole 
pea—tor the dream was nothing else—reminded one vividly of the 
pfence put forward by the man who was charged by one of his' neigh- 
purs with havmg given him back a borrowed kettle in a damaged 
condition. The defendant asserted first, that he had given it back un- 
|maged; secondly, that the kettle had a hole in it when he borrowed 
fend thirdly, that he had never borrowed a kettle from his neighbour 
ppr bo much the better: if only a single one of these three lines of 
||nce were to be accepted as valid, the man would have to be acquitted. / 
ipertam other themes played a part in the dream, which were not scr 
lltffj y connected with my exculpation from Irma’s illness: my daugh- 
||s illness and that of my patient who bore the same name, the injurious 
re ed o cocaine, the disorder of my patient who was travelling in Egypt 
\monccrn about my wife’s health and about that of my brother and 
jpUr. M., my own physical ailments, my anxiety about my absent 
pend who suffered from suppurative rhinitis. But when I came to 
Ipsider all of these, they could all be collected into a single group of 
P|f nd label] ed, as it were, ‘concern about my own and other people’s 
pith—professional conscientiousness’. I called to mind the obscure 
glggpeable impression I had had when Otto brought me the news of 
nas condition. This group of thoughts that played a part in the dream 
g, s ed me retrospectively to put this transient impression into words. 
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It was as though he had said to me: 'You don't take your medical duties 
seriously enough. You’re not conscientious; you don t carry out what 
you’ve undertaken.’ Thereupon, this group of thoughts seemed to have 
put itself at my disposal, so that 1 could produce evidence of how high y 
conscientious I was, of how deeply I was concerned about the heal* of 
my relations, my friends and my patients. It was a noteworthy fact that 
this material also included some disagreeable memories.which sup¬ 
ported my friend Otto’s accusation rather than my own vindication, 
material was, as one might say, impartial; but nevertheless *«e vvas a 
unmistakable connection between this more extensive group ofthou § h , 
which underlay the dream and the narrower subject of the dream which 
gave rise to the wish to be innocent of Irma s illness. . . m 

I will not pretend that I have completely uncovered the meaning j 
this dream or that its interpretation is without a gap. I could spend much 
more time over it, derive further information from it and d»«* Mj 
problems raised by it. I myself know the points from which fmther trams, 
of thought could be followed. But considerations which arise in the case, 
of every dream of my own restrain me from pursuing my mterpretahjj 
work. If anyone should feel tempted to express a hasty condemnation 
of my reticence, I would advise him to make the experiment of being 
franker than 1 am. For the moment I am satisfied with * c achievement 
of this one piece of fresh knowledge. If we adopt the method of nto 
preting dreams which I have indicated here, we shall find that dreams 
really have a meaning and are far from being the expression erf a fig 
mentary activity of the brain, as the authorities have claimed. Whenthe 
work of interpretation has been completed, we perceive that a dream is 
the fulfilment of a wish} 


On Dreams 

Aware that his Interpretation of Dreams was both very substantialanjgl 
parts) very difficult, Freud, though exhausted by his labor on that boo ^ 
rather unwillingly undertook to condense his theory of dreams mtojg 

accessible popularization. Freud was always his best expounder andadvo^ 
as reported before, he wrote articles for encyclopedias and compai . 
mental illness. The lectures he delivered at Clark University m 19 ^ 9 -P 
lished the following year as Five Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, orjh ejp 
extensive series of lectures published from 1916 on as I ntroduc ory 
on Psycho-Analysis, would enjoy worldwide circulation and have M 
appeal. “On Dreams” works admirably as a lucid account of Freudian 


2. [In a letter to Fliess on June 12, 1900 . . . , 
Freud describes a later visit to Bellevue, the houses 
where he had this dream. ‘Do you suppose,’ he 
Writes, ‘that some day a marble tablet will be placed 
on the house, inscribed with these words?— 


In This House, on July 24th, 1895 
the Secret of Dreams was Revealed; 
to Dr. Sigm. Freud 


At the moment there seems little prosp^ctigQj 
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theory, but it was not until 1911 that it appeared as an independent brochure: 

anH°K 8m n > Sl A ghtly i hort e r J version of 1901 appeared as part of Lowenfeld 
and Kurella s Grenzfragen des Nerven- und Seelenlebens. 


no diffirnlU Ti WhlCh ma , y be described as pre-scientific, men had 
§ ,n fi fr nding , an explanation of dreams. When they remem- 

I ; ra J 3 dream after waking up, they regarded it as either a favourable 
4; ' by h ‘ §her P ° WerS ’ daem onic and divine. When 

I in : : h °t belonglng t0 natural science began to flourish, all this 

|U^en ous mythol^ywas transformed into psychology, and to-day only 
t a nnall minority of educated people doubt that dreams are a product of 
the dreamers own mind. F 

l h a“ e re ) ection of *e mythological hypothesis, however, dreams 
I X. St00d ln ? eed of explanation. The conditions of their origin, their 

; force°theh wa ® ^ de P endence upon stimuli which 

12““ w ay upon perception during the state of sleep, the many 

|L d lties , of ‘heir content which are repugnant to waking thought 

I tach!npT 1 J enCy be $7 er [ th g r ide ational images and the affects at- 
' ...(..'pi. 8 f , . t le T’ 3nd !asdy their transitory character, the manner in 
1 Wak f !" g t thought P ush e« *em on one side as something alien to 
KjfrTb S' °l eX i 1§UlsheS them in memory-all of these and other 
leanTndHll been.awaiting_ clarification for many hundreds of 

"° satisfactory solution of them has been advanced. 

. ; s .iS St3nds ln the foreground of our interest is the question of the 
Ifcirf d reams, a question which bears a double sense. It enquires 
^relation of d ^ 3 V° S psychlcal significance of dreaming, as to the 
Inctionlir 5 t0 °i er mental processes ’ and as to any biological 

g»n that they may have; in the second place it seeks to discover 
la“!*f. drean ) s canbe ,interpreted, whether the content of individual 

Rchici’arucS’"’*' “ " " aCCUS,0m ' d *° fnd » 


igne day I discovered to my great astonishment that the view of dreams 
gch came nearest to the truth was not the medical but the popular 
jg|dtalf involved though it still was in superstition. For I had been led 
K-r °" ! he Subject ofdreams by -applying to them a new 

ft soluSI of f K lnVe f gatl ° n Whkh had done exce llent service 
« t e solutlon of Phobias, obsessions and delusions, etc. Since then, 
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under the name of'‘psycho-analysis', it has found acceptance by a whole 
school of research workers. * * * 

This procedure is easily described, although instruction and practice 
would be necessary before it could be put into effect. 

If we make use of it on someone else, let us say on a patient with a 
phobia, we require him to direct his attention on to the idea in question, 
not, however, to reflect upon it as he has done so often already, but to 
take notice of whatever occurs to his mind without any exception and 
report it to the physician. If he should then assert that his attention is 
unable to grasp anything at all, we dismiss this with an energetic as¬ 
surance that a complete absence of any ideational subject-matter is quite 
impossible. And in fact very soon numerous ideas will occur to him 
and will lead on to others; but they will invariably be prefaced by a 
judgement on the part of the self-observer to the effect that they are 
senseless or unimportant, that they are irrelevant, and that they occurred 
to him by chance and without any connection with the topic under, 
consideration. We perceive at once that it was this critical attitude which 
prevented the subject from reporting any of these ideas, and which indeed 
had previously prevented them from becoming conscious. If we can, 
induce him to abandon his criticism of the ideas that occur to him, and; 
to continue pursuing the trains of thought which will emerge so long 
as he keeps his attention turned upon them, we find ourselves in P°p| 
session of a quantity of psychical material, which we soon find is clearly^ 
connected with the pathological idea which was our starting-point, t is. 
material will soon reveal connections between the pathological idea ana| 
other ideas, and will eventually enable us to replace the pathologic^ 
idea by a new one which fits into the nexus of thought in an intelligib Cj 
fashion. 


If we make use of this procedure upon ourselves, we can best as$ij 
the investigation by at once writing down what are at first unintelligih 

associations. _, J1 

I will now show what results follow if I apply this method of inyei 

tigation to dreams. Any example of a dream should in fact be equ|^ 
appropriate for the purpose; but for particular reasons I will choose somi 
dream of my own, one which seems obscure and meaningless as; 
remember it, and one which has the advantage of brevity. A drea, 
which I actually had last night will perhaps meet these requiremc 
Its content, as I noted it down immediately after waking up, wa| 
follows: 

4 Company at table or table d'hote . . . spinach was being eaten .| 
Frau E. L. was sitting beside me; she was turning her whole atten^ 
to me and laid her hand on my knee in an intimate manner. I remp | 
her hand unresponsively. She then said: u But you ve always had || 
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b f t l U ! eyes - ■■ 1 then had an indistinct picture of two eyes, as 
though it were a drawing or like the outline of a pair of spectacles 

This was the whole of the dream, or at least all that I could remember 
ot it. It seemed to me obscure and meaningless, but above all surprising 
Jrau E. L. is a person with whom I have hardly at any time been on 
friendly terms, nor so far as I know, have I ever wished to have any 
closer relations with her. 1 have not seen her for a long time, and her 
name has not, I believe, been mentioned during the last few days. The 
dream-process was not accompanied by affects of any kind. 

Reflecting over this dream brought me no nearer to understanding it 
l determined, however, to set down without any premeditation or crit¬ 
icism the associations which presented themselves to my self-observation 
As I have found it is advisable for this purpose to divide a dream into 
IS elements and to find the associations attaching to each of these 
fragments separately. 

Company at table or table d’hote. This at once reminded me of an 
episode which occurred late yesterday evening. I came away from a 
small party in the company of a friend who offered to take a cab and 
drive me home;n it. T prefer taking a cab with a taximeter,’ he said 
fe °?w? PleS °" e L s , mir ! d so agreeably; one always has something to look 
if' , Wben w L e h * d ^en our places in the cab and the driver had set 
he dial, so that the first charge of sixty hellers became visible, I carried 
the l°ke further. We’ve only just got in,’ I said, ‘and already we owe 
|hmi sixty he lers. A cab with a taximeter always reminds me of a table 
dhote. It makes me avaricious and selfish, because it keeps on reminding 
if °™‘ 1 0we - My debt seems t0 be growing too fast, and I’m afraid 
th f worst of the bargain; and in just the same way at a table 
|Q qote I can t avoid feeling in a comic way that I'm getting too little 

H^ursivel^ eP ^ ^ ^ ^ interests/1 went on to Quote, somewhat 

Ihr fuhrt ins Leben uns hinein, 

Ihr lasst den Armen schuldig werden. 1 


J And now a sec °nd association to 'table d’hote'. A few weeks ago, while 
I;We w u ere at tabl f ln a hotel at a mountain resort in the Tyrol, I was very 
guich annoyed because I thought my wife was not being sufficiently 
^erved towards some people sitting near us whose acquaintance I had 
Ip^sire at aH to make. I asked her to concern herself more with me 
^an with these strangers. This was again as though 1 were getting the 


(These lines are from one of the Harp-player’s 
» m Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. In the original 
|e words are addressed to the Heavenly Powers 
Wd may be translated literally: ‘You lead us into 
pfe mak f poor creature guilty.' But the 
Armen and ‘ schuldig ' are both capable of 
Hwi another meaning. ‘Armen' might mean 


‘poor’ in the financial sense and ‘schuldig’ might 
mean ‘in debt. ’ So in the present context the last 
line could be rendered: ‘You make the poor man 
fall into debt.' {When Freud quotes these lines 
once again a couple of pages later, he might be 
(as Freud s editors rightly observe) addressing them 
to parents.}] 
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worst of the bargain at the table d'hote . I was struck too by the contrast 
between my wife's behaviour at table and that of Frau E. L. in the 
dream, who ‘turned her whole attention to me'. 

To proceed. I now saw that the events in the dream were a repro¬ 
duction of a small episode of a precisely similar kind which occurred 
between my wife and me at the time at which I was secretly courting 
her. The caress which she gave me under the table-cloth was her reply 
to a pressing love'letter. In the dream, however, my wife was replaced 
by a comparative stranger—E. L. # 

Frau E. L. is the daughter of a man to whom I was once in debt 1 
could not help noticing that this revealed an unsuspected connection 
between parts of the content of the dream and my associations. If one 
follows the train of association starting out from one element of a dream s 
content, one is soon brought back to another of its elements. My as¬ 
sociations to the dream were bringing to light connections which were 
not visible in the dream itself. 

If a person expects one to keep an eye on his interests without any 
advantage to oneself, his artlessness is apt to provoke the scornful ques¬ 
tion: ‘Do you suppose I’m going to do this or that for the sake of your 
beaux yeux [beautiful eyes]V That being so, Frau E. L. s speech in the 
dream, ‘You’ve always had such beautiful eyes’, can only have meant. 
‘People have always done everything for you for love; you have always- 
had everything without paying for it .’ The truth is, of course, just the, 
contrary: I have always paid dearly for whatever advantage I have had 
from other people. The fact that my friend took me home yesterday m ; 
a cab without my paying for it must, after all, have made an impression 

on me. 'I 

Incidentally, the friend whose guests we were yesterday has often put 
me in his debt. Only recently I allowed an opportunity of repaying him 
to slip by. He has had only one present from me—an antique bowlg 
round which there are eyes painted: what is known as an occhiale , t(^ 
avert the evil eye. Moreover he is an eye surgeon. The same evening | 
asked him after a woman patient, whom I had sent on to him f° r |j 
consultation to fit her with spectacles. 

As I now perceived, almost all the elements of the dream’s conteii| 
had been brought into the new context. For the sake of consistency;! 
however, the further question might be asked of why spinach , of all 
things, was being served in the dream. The answer was that s£in4<j|| 
reminded me of an episode which occurred not long ago at our far® 
table, when one of the children—and precisely the one who realr 
deserves to be admired for his beautiful eyes —refused to eat any spinap. 

I myself behaved in just the same way when I was a child; for a lo| 
time I detested spinach, till eventually my taste changed and promo^ 
that vegetable into one of my favourite foods. My own early life and m 
child’s were thus brought together by the mention of this dish. ‘Yq 
ought to be glad to have spinach,’ the little gourmet's mother explain! 
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‘there are children who would be only too pleased to have spinach.’ 
Thus I was reminded of the duties of parents to their children. Goethe’s 
words 

Ihr fuhrt ins Leben uns hinein, 

Ihr lasst den Armen schuldig werden. 

gained a fresh meaning in this connection. 

I will pause here to survey the results I had so far reached in my 
dream-analysis. By following the associations which arose from the sep¬ 
arate elements of the dream divorced from their context, I arrived at a 
number of thoughts and recollections, which I could not fail to recognize 
, as important products of my mental life. This material revealed by the 
| anal ysis of the dream was intimately connected with the dream’s content, 
|yet the connection was of such a kind that I could never have inferred 
; the fresh material from that content. The dream was unemotional, 
disconnected and unintelligible; but while I was producing the thoughts 
. behind the dream, I was aware of intense and well-founded affective 
Impulses; the thoughts themselves fell at once into logical chains, in 
I which certain central ideas made their appearance more than once. 

| Thus, the contrast between ‘selfish’ and ‘unselfish’, and the elements 
being in debt’ and ‘without paying for it’ were central ideas of this kind, 
gnot represented in the dream itself. I might draw closer together the 
threads in the material revealed by the analysis, and I might then show 
|that they converge upon a single nodal point, but considerations of a 
personal and not of a scientific nature prevent my doing so in public. 
|I should be obliged to betray many things which had better remain my 
.secret,-for on my way to discovering the solution of the dream all kinds 
m things were revealed which I was unwilling to admit even to myself 
Wh then > lt wil1 be asked, have I not chosen some other dream, whose 
^analysis is better suited for reporting, so that I could produce more 
: .convincing evidence of the meaning and connectedness of the material 
jlpPvered by analysis? The answer is that every dream with which I 
|might try to deal would lead to things equally hard to report and would 
|ppose an equal discretion upon me. Nor should I avoid this difficulty 
U P someone else’s dream for analysis, unless circumstances 
griabled me to drop all disguise without damage to the person who had 
IMnded in me. 

pihe point which I have now reached, I am led to regard the dream 
sort of substitute for the thought-processes, full of meaning and 
potion, at which I arrived after the completion of the analysis. 

|wo other things are already clear. The content of the dream hfvery 
Bp shorter than the thoughts for which I regard it as a substitute; and 
ipysis has revealed that the instigator of the dream was an unimportant 
|fnt of the evening before I dreamt it. 

2 should, of course, not draw such far-reaching conclusions if only a 
;le dream-analysis was at my disposal. If experience shows me, how- 
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ever, that by uncritically pursuing the associations arising from any 
dream I can arrive at a similar train of thoughts, among the elements 
of which the constituents of the dream re-appear and which are inter¬ 
connected in a rational and intelligible manner, then it will be safe to 
disregard the slight possibility that the connections observed in a first 
experiment might be due to chance. I think I am justified, therefore, 
in adopting a terminology which will crystallize our new discovery. In 
order to contrast the dream as it is retained in my memory with the 
relevant material discovered by analysing it, I shall speak of the former 
as the ‘ manifest content of the dream' and the latter—without, in the 
first instance, making any further distinction—as the latent content of 
the dream.' I am now faced by two new problems which have not hitherto 
been formulated. (1) What is the psychical process which has transformed 
1 the latent content of the dream into the manifest one which is known 
to me from my memory? (2) What are the motive or motives which 
have necessitated this transformation? I shall describe the process which 
transforms the latent into the manifest content of dreams as the dream- 
work’. The counterpart to this activity—one which brings about a trans¬ 
formation in the opposite direction—is already known to us as the work 
of analysis. * * * Since I attribute all the contradictory and incorrect 
views upon dream-life which appear in the literature of the subject to ■ 
ignorance of the latent content of dreams as revealed by analysis, I shalL 
be at the greatest pains henceforward to avoid confusing the manifest 
dream with the latent dream-thoughts. 


in 

The transformation of the latent dream-thoughts into the manifest^ 
dream-content deserves all our attention, since it is the first instanp| 
known to us of psychical material being changed over from one mod| 
of expression to another, from a mode of expression which is immediately? 
intelligible to us to another which we can only come to understand w$J 
the help of guidance and effort, though it too must be recognized as a . 
function of our mental activity. 

Dreams can be divided into three categories in respect of the relahg| 
between their latent and manifest content. In the first place, we rna|| 
distinguish those dreams which make sense and are at the same M|| 
intelligible , which, that is to say, can be inserted without further difficute 
into the context of our mental life. We have numbers of such dreams| 
* * * A second group is formed by those dreams which, though ; th|J| 
are connected in themselves and have a clear sense, nevertheless hf|i 
a bewildering effect, because we cannot see how to fit that sense ip.to 
our mental life. Such would be the case if we were to dream, for instance^ 
that a relative of whom we were fond had died of the plague, when.^ 
had no reason for expecting, fearing or assuming any such thingj^jj 
should ask in astonishment: ‘How did I get hold of such an idea?gj 
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he himself, of course, had only been allowed to taste a single sample. 
He awoke with this cheerful news: ‘Hermann eaten all the chewwies! 

* # # 

The common element in all these children’s dreams is obvious^ All 
of them fulfilled wishes which were active during the day but had re¬ 
mained unfulfilled. The dreams were simple and undisguised wish- 
fulfilments. 


Even when the content of children’s dreams becomes complicated, 
and subtle, there is never any difficulty in recognizing them as wist| 
fulfilments. An eight-year-old boy had a dream that he was driving in 
a chariot with Achilles and that Diomede was the charioteer It was 
shown that the day before he had been deep in a book of legends a o 
the Greek heroes; and it was easy to see that he had taken the heroes | 
his models and was sorry not to be living in their days. . li 

This small collection throws a direct light on a further characteristic 
of children’s dreams: their connection with daytime life. The wisties 
which are fulfilled in them are carried over from daytime and as a ru| 
from the day before, and in waking life they have been accompame 
by intense emotion. Nothing unimportant or indifferent, or nothing 
which would strike a child as such, finds its way into the contentg 

their dreams. ' „ . , r Wj 

Numerous examples of dreams of this infantile type can be tojg 
occurring in adults as well, though, as I have said, they are usually br| 
in content. Thus a number of people regularly respond to a stimulus o 
thirst during the night with dreams of drinking, which thus endeavoj 
to get rid of the stimulus and enable sleep to continue, 
unusual or extreme conditions dreams of this infantile character || 
particularly common. Thus the leader of a polar expedition has record* 
that the members of his expedition, while they were wintering uuf 
ice-field and living on a monotonous diet and short rations, reguiaj 
dreamt like children of large meals, of mountains of tobacco, am| 

being back at home. „ r „M 

It by no means rarely happens that in the course of a comparau.| 
long, complicated and on the whole confused dream one particul| 
clear portion stands out, which contains an unmistakable wish-® 
ment but which is bound up with some other, unintelligible map 
But in the case of adults, anyone with some experience m anaM 
their dreams will find to his surprise that even those dreams which|J 
an appearance of being transparently clear are seldom as simp e asj 
of children, and that behind the obvious wish-fulfilment soi|| 

meaning may lie concealed. . , ,., • u 

It would indeed be a simple and satisfactory solution ot the r|| 
dreams if the work of analysis were to enable us to trace <gg 
meaningless and confused dreams of adults back to the infantile ty; 
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fulfilment of an intensely felt wish of the previous day. There can be 
| n ° doubt - however, that appearances do not speak in favour of such an 
^expectation. Dreams are usually full of the most indifferent and strangest 
I ^ ena ’ and there is no si § n in their content of the fulfilment of any 

1 kjfore taking leave of infantile dreams with their undisguised 
IpSh-tulfilrnents, I must not omit to mention one principal feature of 
dreams, which has long been evident and which emerges particularly 
^clearly precisely in this group. Ever^iine-of-thesedreaTnrcambe-replaced---- 
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IV 


lb-, Another achievement of the dream-work, tending as it does to 
®duce incoherent dreams, is even more striking. If in any particular 
iP* ce we com Pare the number of ideational elements or the space 
|Ken up in writing them down in the case of the dream and of the 
g^t^h^qj^h the_analysis leads us and of which traces are 
fe P ound-in-the dream-itselfi_w.e_shajj be left in no doubt th at the 

■ ed out a work of co mpression or condensatlorT ofT 
o ssible atfirst to forrrTafiyTudgemeri'foftHe'degfee - 

J?Ht2lS_dS®IW£l5lSSge, into a dream-analysis" 
Lseems, From every elementnTTdream’s contenT 
inch out in two or more directions; every situation 
re put together out of two or more impressions or 
mce, I once had a dream of a sort of swimming- 
thers were scattering in all directions; at one point 
>1 someone was standing and bending towards one 
g|jjfi| people bathing, as though to help her out of the water. The 
||!|qn was put together from a memory of an experience I had had 
glperty and from two paintings, one of which I had seen shortly 

Bp- j 0ne Was a picture from Schwind’s series illustrating 
pipe , Of Melusine, which showed the water-nymphs surprised in 
' c ’ me scattering bathers in the dream); the other was a picture 
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of the Deluge by an Italian Master; while the little experience remem¬ 
bered from my puberty was of having seen the instructor at a swimming- 
school helping a lady out of the water who had stopped in until after 
the time set aside for men bathers.—In the case of the example which 
I chose for interpretation, an analysis of the situation led me to a small 
series of recollections each of which contributed something to the content 
of the dream. In the first place, there was the episode from the time of 
my engagement of which I have already spoken. The pressure upon my 
hand under the table, which was a part of that episode, provided the 
dream with the detail ‘under the table'—a detail which I had to add as 
an afterthought to my memory of the dream. In the episode itself there? 
was of course no question of ‘turning to me’; the analysis showed that 
this element was the fulfilment of a wish by presenting the opposite of 
an actual event, and that it related to my wife’s behaviour at the table 
d’hote. But behind this recent recollection there lay concealed an exactly 
similar and far more important scene from the time of our engagement, 
which estranged us for a whole day. The intimate laying of a hand on 
my knee belonged to a quite different context and was concerned with 
quite other people. This element in the dream was in turn the starting- 
point of two separate sets of memories—and so on. * 

The material in the dream-thoughts which is packed together for the 
purpose of constructing a dream-situation must of course in itself be 
adaptable for that purpose. There must be one or more common element | 
in all the components. The dream-work then proceeds just as Franci? 
Galton did in constructing his family photographs. It superimposes, a| 
it were, the different components upon one another. The commph 
element in them then stands out clearly in the composite picture, wfflg 
contradictory details more or less wipe one another out. This metho| 
of production also explains to some extent the varying degrees of chaig 
acteristic vagueness shown by so many elements in the content of dream| 
Basing itself on this discovery, dream-interpretation has laid down m 
following rule: in analysing a dream, if an uncertainty can be resoly^J 
into an ‘either—or’, we must replace it for purposes of interpretation 
an and', and take each of the apparent alternatives as an independ^ 4 
starting-point for a series of associations. : 4j|| 

If a common element of this kind between the dream-thoughts i||M 
present, the dream-work sets about creating one, so that it may be possij 
for the thoughts to be given a common representation in the dreary 
The most convenient way of bringing together two dream-thougl^ 
which, to start with, have nothing in common, is to alter the il 
form of one of them, and thus bring it half-way to meet the other, wmr 
may be similarly clothed in a new form of words. A parallel proce|| 
involved in hammering out a rhyme, where a similar sound has to|l 
sought for in the same way as a common element is in our present c||| 
A large part of the dream-work consists in the creation of intermedia| 
thoughts of this kind which are often highly ingenious, though^ 
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frequently appear far-fetched; these then form a link between the com¬ 
posite picture in the manifest content of the dream and the dream- 
thoughts, which are themselves diverse both in form and essence and 
have been determined by the exciting factors of the dream. The analysis 
of our sample dream affords us an instance of this kind in which a 
thought has been given a new form in order to bring it into contact with 
another which is essentially foreign to it. In carrying out the analysis I 
came upon the following thought: 7 should like to get something some¬ 
times without paying for it.’ But in that form the thought could not be 
: employed in the dream-content. It was therefore given a fresh form: 7 
mould like to get some enjoyment without cost [“Kosten”}. 2 Now the 
w °rd ‘Kosten in its second sense fits into the ‘table d’hote’ circle of ideas, 
and could thus be represented in the ‘ spinach ’ which was served in the 
I'cfieam. When a dish appears at our table and the children refuse it, 
jtheu mother begins by trying persuasion, and urges them ‘just to taste 
^ kosten"} a bit of it’. It may seem strange that the dream-work should 
fiinake such free use of verbal ambiguity, but further experience will teach 
: us that the occurrence is quite a common one. 
t.. process of condensation further explains certain constituents of 
: the content of dreams which are peculiar to them and are not found in 
r waking ideation. What I have in mind are ‘collective’ and ‘composite 
figures’ and the strange ‘composite structures’, which are creations not 
|unhke the composite animals invented by the folk-imagination of the 
pJrient. The latter, however, have already assumed stereotyped shapes 
pi our thought, whereas in dreams fresh composite forms are being 
||erpetually constructed in an inexhaustible variety. We are all of us 
Ifamiliar with such structures from our own dreams. 


||The composite structures which occur in dreams in such immense 
pupibers are put together in an equal variety of ways, and the same 
piles apply to their resolution. There is no need for me to quote any 
instances. Their strangeness disappears completely when once we have 
Ipide up our minds not to class them with the objects of our waking 
p|fception, but to remember that they are products of dream-conden- 
gsation and are emphasizing in an effectively abbreviated form some 
^common characteristic of the objects which they are thus combining. 
Ptl a § ain common element has as a rule to be discovered by 
|nalysis. The content of the dream merely says as it were: ‘All these 
jphi.pgs have an element x in common. ’ The dissection of these composite 
pructures by means of analysis is often the shortest way to finding the 
peamng of a dream.—Thus, I dreamt on one occasion that I was sitting 
||n a bench with one of my former University teachers, and that the 
gench, which was surrounded by other benches, was moving forward 


5 German word ‘Kosten’ means both 'cost' and 'to taste.’] 
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at a rapid pace. This was a combination of a lecture theatre and a trottoir 

"a good proportion of what we have learnt about condensation in 
dreams may be summarized in this formula: each element in the content 
of a dream is ‘overdetermined’ by material in the dream-thoughts; it ' 
not derived from a single element in the dream-thoughts, but may 
traced back to a whole number. These elements need not necessarily 
be closely related to each other in the dream-thoughts themselves; t ey 
may belong to the most widely separated regions of the fabric ot those 
thoughts. A dream-element is, in the strictest sense of the word, the 
‘representative’ of all this disparate material in the content of the dream.. 
But analysis reveals yet another side of the complicated relation between 
the content of the dream and the dream-thoughts. Just as connection? 
lead from each element of the dream to several dream-thoughts, so as 
a rule a single dream-thought is represented by more than one dream- 
element- the threads of association do not simply converge trom me 
dream-thoughts to the dream-content, they cross and interweave wit| 
each other many times over in the course of their journey. g§ 

/Condensation, together with the transformation of thoughts into sit¬ 
uations (‘dramatization’), isihe most important and peculiar character, 
istic of the dream-work^So far, however, nothing has transpired as g 
any motive necessitating this compression of the material. 


In the case of the complicated and confused dreams with which 
are now concerned, condensation and dramatization alone arem 
enough to account for the whole of the impression that we gain o . 
dissimilarity between the content of the dream and the dream-thoug 
We have evidence of the operation of a third factor, and this evice 

deserves careful sifting. , . : 'Sh 

First and foremost, when by means of analysis we have arnypffl 
knowledge of the dream-thoughts, we observe that the manifest 
content deals with quite different material from the latent thougj 
This, to be sure, is no more than an appearance, which evaporator 
closer examination, for we find ultimately that the whole o t e re 
content is derived from the dream-thoughts, and that almost^ 
dream-thoughts are represented in the dream-content. Neve™ 
something of the distinction still remains. What stands out bo 
clearly in the dream as its essential content must, after analy| 
satisfied with playing an extremely subordinate role among t e i 
thoughts; and what, on the evidence of our feelings, can clan| 
the most prominent among the dream-thoughts is either not prq. 
all as ideational material in the content of the dream or is only,r^ 
alluded to in some obscure region of it. We may put it in tmsw 
the course of the dream-work the psychical intensity passes overjg 
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some indifferent impression as being its instigator, analysis invariably 
brings to light a significant experience, and one by which the dreamer 
has good reason to be stirred. This experience has been replaced by the 
indifferent one, with which it is connected by copious associative links. 
Where the content of the dream treats of insignificant and uninteresting 
ideational material, analysis uncovers the numerous associative paths 
connecting these trivialities with things that are of the highest psychical 
importance in the dreamer's estimation. If what make their way into the 
\ content of dreams are impressions and material which aremdifferent and 
I trivial rather than justifiably stirring and interesting^mat is only the 
I effect of the process of displacement# we answer our questions about 
dream-instigators and the connection between dreaming and daily affairs 
on the basis of the new insight we have gained from replacing the 
manifest by the latent content of dreams, we arrive at these conclusions: 
dreams are never concerned with things which we should not think it 
worth while to be concerned with during the day , and trivialities which 
do not affect us during the day are unable to pursue us in our sleep. 

What was the dream-instigator in the specimen that we have chosen 
for analysis? It was the definitely insignificant event of my friend giving 
me a drive in a cab free of cost. The situation in the dream at the table 
d'hote contained an allusion to this insignificant precipitating cause,^for 
in my conversation I had compared the taximeter cab with a table d'hote. 
But I can also point to the important experience which was represented 
by this trivial one. A few days earlier I had paid out a considerable sum 
of money on behalf of a member of my family of whom I am fond. No . 
wonder, said the dream-thoughts, if this person were to feel grateful to. 
me: love of that sort would not be Tree of cost'. Love that is free of cost, 
however, stood in the forefront of the dream-thoughts. The fact that not : 
long before I had had several cab-drives with the relative in question^ 
made it possible for the cab-drive with my friend to remind me of mj| 
connections with this other person. | 

The indifferent impression which becomes a dream-instigator owing 
to associations of this kind is subject to a furth er c ondition which does_- 
not apply to the true source of the dream: rcmuit always be a recent j 
impression, derived from the dream-day. I ;f|j 

I cannot leave the subject of dream-displacSment without drawing 
attention to a remarkable process which occurs in the formation ofe 
dreams and in which condensation and displacement combine to produce :; 
the result. In considering condensation we have already seen the wa )|j 
in which two ideas in the dream-thoughts which have something M| 
common, some point of contact, are replaced in the dream-content b|| 
a composite idea, in which a relatively distinct nucleus represents wha|l 
they have in common, while indistinct subordinate details correspop|^ 
to the respects in which they differ from each other. If displaceme|| 
takes place in addition to condensation, what is constructed is n0 L|| 
composite idea but an ‘intermediate common entity’, which stands ig 
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a relation to the two different elements similar to that in which the 
resultant in a parallelogram of forces stands to its components. * * * 


vi 

It is the process of displacement which is chiefly responsible for our 
being unable to discover or recognize the dream-thoughts in the dream- 
content, unless we understand the reason for their distortion. Never¬ 
theless, the dream-thoughts are also submitted to another and milder 
sort of transformation, which leads to our discovering a new achievement 
on the part of the dream-work—one, however, which is easily intelli¬ 
gible. The dream-thoughts which we first come across as we proceed 
vith our analysis often strike us by the unusual form in which they are 
expressed; they are not clothed in the prosaic language usually employed 
by our thoughts, but are on the contrary represented symbolically by 
means of similes and metaphors, in images resembling those of poetic 
speech. There is no difficulty in accounting for the constraint imposed 
upon the form in which the dream-thoughts are expressed. The manifest 
content of dreams consists for the most part in pictorial situations; and 
; the dream-thoughts must accordingly be submitted in the first place to 
; a treatment which will make them suitable for a representation of this 
j,kind. If we imagine ourselves faced by the problem of representing the 
• arguments in a political leading article or the speeches of counsel before 
a court of law in a series of pictures, we shall easily understand the 
- modifications which must necessarily be carried out by the dream-work 
rawing tyconsiderations of representability in the content of the dream./ 
I?' The psychical material of the dream-thoughts habitually includes 
■ recollections of impressive experiences—not infrequently dating back to 
yearly childhood—which are thus themselves perceived as a rule as sit- 
Pjations having a visual subject-matter. Wherever the possibility arises, 
III P or hon of the dream-thoughts exercises a determining influence 
upon the form taken by the content of the dream; it constitutes, as it 
|Were, a nucleus of crystallization, attracting the material of the dream- 
pHppghts to itself and thus affecting their distribution. The situation in 
} a dream is often nothing other than a modified repetition, complicated 
|by ; interpolations, of an impressive experience of this kind; on the other 
faithful and straightforward reproductions of real scenes only rarely 
lffi||ar‘ in dreams. 

«^The content of dreams, however, does not consist entirely of situa- 
Kons, but also includes disconnected fragments of visual images, 
Kpp|hes and even bits of unmodified thoughts. It may therefore perhaps 
|oe pf interest to enumerate very briefly the modes of representation 
gvaflable to the dream-work for reproducing the dream-thoughts in the 
peculiar form of expression necessary in dreams. 

^KJie dream-thoughts which we arrive at by means of analysis reveal 
as a psychical complex of the most intricate possible structure. 
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Its portions stand in the most manifold logical relations to one another, 
they represent foreground and background, conditions, digressions and 
illustrations, chains of evidence and counter-arguments. Each train of 
thought is almost invariably accompanied by its contradictory counter¬ 
part. This material lacks none of the characteristics that are familiar to 
us from our waking thinking. If now all of this is to be turned into 
a dream, the psychical material will be submitted to a pressure which 
will condense it greatly, to an internal fragmentation and displacement 
which will, as it were, create new surfaces, and to a selective operation 
in favour of those portions of it which are the most appropriate for the 
construction of situations. If we take into account the genesis of the 
material, a process of this sort deserves to be described as a ‘regression . ^ 
In the course of this transformation, however, the logical links which j 
have hitherto held the psychical material together are lost. It is only, as J 
it were, the substantive content of the dream-thoughts that the dreamt | 
work takes over and manipulates</The restoration of the connections | 
which the dream-work has destroyed is a task which has to be performed J 
by the work of analysis^ M 

The modes of expression open to a dream may therefore be qualifie|| 
as meagre by comparison with those of our intellectual speech; never “| 
theless a dream need not wholly abandon the possibility of reproducing,- 
the logical relations present in the dream-thoughts. On the contrary, ij 
succeeds often enough in replacing them by formal characteristics in i| 

own texture. # 

In the first place, dreams take into account the connection whi| 
undeniably exists between all the portions of the dream-thoughts t>| 
combining the whole material into a single situation. They repro4uc|j 
logical connection by approximation in time and space, just as a paint| 
will represent all the poets in a single group in a picture of Parnassu| 

It is true that they were never in fact assembled on a single mountai| 
top; but they certainly form a conceptual group. Dreams carry 
method of reproduction down to details; and often when they shovy^i 
two elements in the dream-content close together, this indicates . t|| 
there is some specially intimate connection between what corresp|n| 
to them among the dream-thoughts. Incidentally, it is to be observe^ 
that all dreams produced during a single night will be found on ana ® 
to be derived from the same circle of thoughts. 

A causal relation between two thoughts is either left unrepresented 
or is replaced by a sequence of two pieces of dream of different l.en|tj|| 
Here the representation is often reversed, the beginning of 
standing for the consequence and its conclusion for the P rem ^ s &^S 
immediate transformation of one thing into another in a dream 'sttM 
to represent the relation of cause and effect . 'wlSh 

The alternative ‘either—or is never expressed in dreams, bothyp| 
alternatives being inserted in the text of the dream as though the%||| 
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the year of his birth (cf. the year of Goethe's death in the dream) and 
had made him carry out a number of calculations in order to test the 
weakness of his memory. 

(2) A medical journal, which bore my name among others on its title- 
page, had published a positively ‘ crushing’ criticism by a youthful re¬ 
viewer of a book by my friend F. in Berlin. I took the editor to task over 
this; but, though he expressed his regret, he would not undertake to 
offer any redress. I therefore severed my connection with the journal, 
but in my letter of resignation expressed a hope that our personal relations 
would not be affected by the event. This was the true source of th| 
dream. The unfavourable reception of my friend's work had made a 
profound impression on me. It contained, in my opinion, a fundamental 
biological discovery, which is only now—many years later—beginning 
to find favour with the experts. 

(3) A woman patient of mine had given me an account a short tini| 
before of her brother's illness, and how he had broken out in a frenz| 
with cries of 'Nature! Nature!’ The doctors believed that his exclamation 
came from his having read Goethes striking essay on that subject and 
that it showed he had been overworking at his studies. I had remarked 
that it seemed to me more plausible that his exclamation of the wM 
‘Nature' should be taken in the sexual sense in which it is used by t|~ 
less educated people here. This idea of mine was at least not disproy| 
by the fact that the unfortunate young man subsequently mutilated h| 
own genitals. He was eighteen at the time of his outbreak. 

Behind my own ego in the dream-content there lay concealed, in$|| 
first instance, my friend who had been so badly treated by the criticW 
tried to throw a little light on the chronological data.’ My friend's boo| 
dealt with the chronological data of life and among other things sho\y|| 
that the length of Goethes life was a multiple of a number of days|Jj| 
has a significance in biology. But this ego was compared with a paralm 
‘I was not quite sure what year we were in.’ Thus the dream ma<J|S||] 
that my friend was behaving like a paralytic, and in this respect i|J 
a mass of absurdities. The dream-thoughts, however, were saying: ® 
ically: ‘Naturally, it’s he [my friend F.] who is the crazy fool and it's. J 
[the critics] who are the men of genius and know better. Surely it co|T 
be the reverse ?' There were plenty of examples of this reversal$ti 
dream. For instance, Goethe attacked the young man, which is ab|| 
whereas it is still easy for quite a young man to attack the great G|| 

I should like to lay it down that no dream is prompted by mo 
other than egoistic ones. In fact, the ego in the present dream dc^ 
stand only for my friend but for myself as well. I was identifying | 
with him, because the fate of his discovery seemed to foreshad| 
reception of my own findings. If I were to bring forward mj^ 
emphasizing the part played by sexuality in the aetiology of psyc.|c 
rotic disorders (cf. the allusion to the eighteen-year-old patiep£||$ 
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*•*“«"* and •**-*! - 
another activity, though this is not to be j b lged to assi S n yet 
pf.m. I shall not deal evhai.cK l -.u (° Und In operation in every 

I Will therefore meretyremarluhat th^ ' hiS Pa '' ° f *" ^-workT 

I * ™ture » of forming an .dei 

Peet the facts—that it on/v come ^ su PPosition probably does not 

^already been constructed™^nZT^'Z T™ the dream ^ntent 

fey**** rf*. ^ 

gpjy connected whole a dream m >' hat they form an approx- 
igiven a kind of facade fthoncrh ri," , positlon - In th 's way the dream 

B Point), f ^ *“a d tat‘I “ «> 

;|ich is supported bv intern^ aV P rellm >nary interpretation, 
k *is revision of the drearn mn?^ * modificatlo ns. Inciden- 
pliously carried ou n I f °" X P ° Ssible if if is not too 

8>»»gmisundentTdngrffed S'*■» 
.analysis of a dream wf have mT'rte 8 “/re” *»• “P»» 
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^»ions ^fntdSilftfare tha^Tf ‘ S pardcularly obvious. 

Patent lying before fust 1 aCtlVlty / t behaves Awards the 
^ general towards any JLJlT "T™ psychical activity be- 
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pi?^arranges it, even at the momenTof°n a " ticipatory 
opposition of its beine intellimKU f perce,vi ng it, on the 

ip and in fact" f it cannot h 10 > ^ * "» a ™ k of 
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judgement that the dream was 'hopelessly confused.’ From the point of 
view of analysis, however, a dream that resembles a disordered heap of 
disconnected fragments is just as valuable as one that has been beautifully 
polished and provided with a surface. In the former case, indeed, we 
are saved the trouble of demolishing what has been superimposed upon 
the dream-content. 


The dream-work exhibits no activities other than the four that have 
already been mentioned. If we keep to the definition of'dream-work as 
the process of transforming the dream-thoughts into the dream-content, , 
it follows that the dream-work is not creative, that it develops no phan^ 
tasies of its own, that it makes no judgements and draws no conclusions;-, 
v it has no functions whatever other ^ 
bnErmatefiaT^^ 


be addecTas a variable factor the fina l bit of i nJ i 1 
Tnip wh ich 


"Hbe~iiTcliTie'd^t'o“re^arH”me other and high er i n tellectual 
function; but ln We^ convincingly That these intel- 

^lectual operations have already been performed in the dream-thoughti 
and have only been taken over by the dream-content. A conclusio: 
drawn in a dream is nothing other than the repetition of a conclusiQ.! 
in the dream-thoughts; if the conclusion is taken over into the drear 
unmodified, it will appear impeccable; if the dream-work has displap| 
it,on to some other material, it will appear nonsensical. A calculat^ 
in the dream-content signifies nothing more than that there is a c; 
culation in the dream-thoughts; but while the latter is always ration; 
a dream-calculation may produce the wildest results if its factors .j 
condensed or if its mathematical operations are displaced on to o 
\ materiah/Not even the speeches that occur in the dream-content 
1 original compositions; they turn out to be a hotchpotch of spe^j 
made, heard or read, which have been revived in the dream-thou, 
and whose wording is exactly reproduced, while their origin is end 
disregarded and their meaning is violently chang^df 
It will perhaps be as well to support these last a 
examples. f 

(I) Here is an innocent-sounding, well-constructed dream dre^ 
a woman patient: 

She dreamt she was going to the market with her cook , who was carry i 
the basket. 'After she had asked for something } the butcher said to < 
‘That’s not obtainable any longer ,’ and offered her something else, add}) 
‘This is good too.’ She rejected it and went on to the woman wjioj ^I 
vegetables , who tried to get her to buy a peculiar vegetable that w<2g|| 
up in bundles but was of a black colour. She said: ‘I don t recogniz fcjj 
I won’t take it.’ in 

The remark ‘That’s not obtainable any longer originated |p| 


assertions by a 
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treatment itself. A few days earlier I had explained to the patient in those 
any Zler £? h’ Tf' mem ° ries ° f childhood were not obtainable 

itam/so , ™'A.tS *" 1 in b >' 

The second speech—7 don’t recognize that’— occurred in an entirely 
fferent connection. On the previous day she had reproved her cook 

tmZlffi'Tn r!>° appeared in the dream ’ with the ^ords: ‘Behave 

E r ! A ° n l u C u §UiZe ^ m£aning ' no doubt ’ that 

fr not understand such behaviour and would not put up with it As 
^he resdt of a displacement it was the more innocent part of this speech 
made its way into the content of the dream; but in the dream- 
|oughts it was only the other part of the speech that played a part. For 
dream-work had reduced to complete unintelligibility and extreme 
an ,ma P na 7 ^on in which I was behaving improperly 
t ^dy In a Particular way. But this situation which the patient was 
gechng in her imagination was itself only a new edition of something 
g* had once actually experienced. 


VIII 

f|j. r I^ /eam-work is only th e first taj&iismv ered of a whnln y- vj 
E P SyC r vf ’ responsible for the generation^ hystericaT^' 
Bg^ g L o6gM ns afi^irfnsionsT^nTdenratiWand 

fe^^^hc^ionjnto a pictoriallSF^ the other hand'; 

^^e~dF6^m'^orkrlf''this~explanatiofrDlaces 
E thUm” l 8 ^ n pa^Relffucfmes produced by psychical 
£ * makes it all the more important for us to discover the essential 
||m..nmg conditions of such processes as those of dream-formation. 

Jl|all probably be surprised to hear that neither the state of sleep 

of lb K * * * * S ' S among J tbese ^dispensable conditions. A whole number 

^phenomena of the everyday life of healthy people—such as for- 
slips of the tongue, bungled actions and a particular class of 
ferns SJ? °T to a psychical mechanism analogous to that of 

probl f m bes 'nC^splacen^rjJ which is by far the 
In S 1 f v SpCCial achievem «Wflrfeam-work. If we enter 

S if f , e Sub,ect ’ we come t0 re aHze that the essential determining 
||feof displacements a purely psychological one: something in 

HRb f 3 ™ tlve ‘ 0ne comes u P° n >ts track if one takes into 
Slim! T T rtain ex P enences whic h one cannot escape in analysing 
gl^a^lysingmy specimen dream I was obliged to break off my 

Bin? 6 d ' eam ' tbou L gbts , 4 * * because, as I confessed, there were 
Ilf ° ng them wblcb 1 should prefer to conceal from strangers and 
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which I could not communicate to other people without doing serious 
mischief in important directions. I added that nothing would be gained 
if I were to choose another dream instead of that particular one with a 
view to reporting its analysis: I should come upon dream-thoughts which 
required to be kept secret in the case of every dream with an obscure or 
confused content. If, however, I were to continue the analysis on my 
own account, without any reference to other people (whom, indeed, an 
experience so personal as my dream cannot possibly have been intended 
to reach), I should eventually arrive at thoughts which would surprise 
me, whose presence in me I was unaware of, which were not only alien 
but also disagreeable to me, and which I should therefore feel inclined 
to dispute energetically, although the chain of thoughts running through _ 
the analysis insisted upon them remorselessly. There is only one way of 
accounting for this state of affairs, which is of quite universal occurrence;; 
and that is to suppose^ that these thoughts really were present in my ; 
mind, and in possession of a cert ain amount of psychical in tensity orf 
ener gy? but t hat they were in a pe culiar psy^ &oSkaL$itua.tl.Qai as : a^ 
c onsequence of which they could not becgmesgns^^ (I describe j 

this particular condition as one of ‘repression’.) We cannot help con-.; 
eluding, then, that there is a causal connection between the obscurity 
of the dream-content and the state of repression (inadmissibility to con^ 
sciousness) of certain of the dream-thoughts, and that the dream had to 
be obscure so as not to betray the proscribed dream-thoughts. Thus vvf 
are led to the concept of a ‘dream-distortion’, which is the product oj 
the dream-work and serves the purpose of dissimulation, that is, T 

disguise. . 

I will test this on the specimen dream which I chose for analysis, 
enquire what the thought was which made its way into that dream ip 
distorted form, and which I should be inclined to repudiate if it w| 
undistorted. I recall that my free cab-drive reminded me of my rec|^ 
expensive drive with a member of my family, that the interpretation 
the dream was ‘I wish I might for once experience love that cost,if 
nothing’, and that a short time before the dream 1 had been obliged 
spend a considerable sum of money on this same person s ac SjlL 
Bearing this context in mind, I cannot escape the conclusion that I Jjg| 
having made that expenditure. Not until I have recognized this im'pu ! 
does my wish in the dream for the love which would call for n| 
penditure acquire a meaning. Yet I can honestly say that when I dg|] 
to spend this sum of money I did not hesitate for a moment. My v ||| 
at having to do so—the contrary current of feeling—did not bgj‘ 
conscious to me. Why it did not, is another and a far-reaching qu|| 
the answer to which is known to me but belongs in another conne| 

If the dream that I analyse is not my own, but someone 
conclusion will be the same, though the grounds for believing it. 
different. If the dreamer is a healthy person, there is no oth|g| 
open to me of obliging him to recognize the repressed ideas traitt 
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Lillis 

connection with the symptoms of hi* % forced upon hlrn > owing to its 
ment he experiences when^ . K ’ llnes \ and owin § to the imprex¬ 
pressed ideas » * * H eXchanges those symptoms for the re- 


IX 

brought dream-distortion^nt^rejat ^ 6 C °g Cept of re P r «sion and have 

S« can ap ,Z toteSiTel't " W " h Tn'T* psychical -W 
been led by the analysis of Hr P** lnci P a l finding to which we have 
i intelligible and Sit*, In f the of ' d ^ms which are 

fcish-fulfilments; that is that in’their case th'?^ ^ W undis g u ‘sed 
.as fulfilled a wish wh eh is knox n ' drea ^- sltu L ^on represents 
-from daytime life anZtol T ^nsciousness, which is left over 
pi something entirely analog eServed y interest. Analysis has taught 

Gan* onSa^lhe drtT^ ~ ° b “ ur ' md 

a wish which invariably Jf am ; Sltua t t ' on J re P re sents a wish as fulfilled— 
pi represented in an unrern S r ^ream-thoughts, but one which 

d s ,i n, ''“i lln811 

1, the f r ,e " the Ac- 

-occur but the one which^ US ‘ S n0t the one which wil1 

|having here as it usually does: Vt ft wishe's^it^eLT 13 ' * 


°T°? to , concern ‘bemadve, 
Approach to this hi he to u -^n may t there f ore be Permitted to make 
Page of the course of events m d " T° by constructin § a pictorial 
Itoatic picture we hi. dream - f °™ation. It is true that the 

at ~ not only from the study of 
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sciousness by way of the second. On the frontier between the two agen¬ 
cies, where the first passes over to the second, there is a censorship, 
which only allows what is agreeable to it to pass through and holds back 
everything else. According to our definition, then, what is rejected by 
the censorship is in a state of repression. Under certain conditions, of 
which the state of sleep is one, the relation between the strength of the 
two agencies is modified in such a way that what is repressed can no 
longer be held back. In the state of sleep this probably occurs owing to 
a relaxation of the censorship; when this happens it becomes possible 
for what has hitherto been repressed to make a path for itself to con- 
sciousness. Since, however, the censorship is never completely elimi¬ 
nated but merely reduced, the repressed material must submit to certain^ 
alterations which mitigate its offensive features. What becomes conr| 
scious in such cases is a compromise between the intentions of one - 
agency and the demands of the other. Repression—relaxation of thM 
I censorship—the formation of a compromise , this is the fundament aTpgfe| 

' tern for the gen eration not only ofjlreams T ~bu rof many oth er^jpjy^llQ^. 
"“p^ologT^rsta^ctu^ *cases_too we may observej haj 

TieTon^^ m pro mi se s!Fa ^o m p^ 

jgfi^anO^ of sugerhdaLas^J 

ationsf wKIch we have become familiar with in the dream-work. ^ T 
^-^VetLavTnol^ whichS 

we have set up in order to explain the dream-work a part is played h/J 
what might be described-as a ‘daemonic’ element. We have^athered| 
an impression that the formation of obscure dreams occw^as thoum 
one person who was dependent upon a second person had to make a ^ 
remark which was bound to be disagreeable in the ears of this secoq^ 
one; and it is on the basis of this simile that we have arrived at :th|| 
concepts of dream-distortion and censorship, and have endeavoured to| 
translate our impression into a psychological theory which is no dou|B 
crude but is at least lucid^ Whatever it may be with which a 
investigation of the subjectfmay enable us to identify our first and secp^ 
agencies, we may safely expect to find a confirmation of some C0I ?||| 
of our hypothesis that the second agency controls access to consciou|| 
and can bar the first agency from such access. 

When the state of sleep is over, the censorship quickly recove|g| 
full strength; and it can now wipe out all that was won from it di^fi 
the period of its weakness. This must be one part at least of the e|gj 
nation of the forgetting of dreams, as is shown by an observation g< 
has been confirmed on countless occasions. It not infrequently hag|| 
that during the narration of a dream or during its analysis a fragj] 
of the dream-content which had seemed to be forgotten re-emergesi|i^i 
fragment which has been rescued from oblivion invariably afforc 
the best and most direct access to the meaning of the dream. And | 
in all probability, must have been the only reason for its having^ 
forgotten, that is, for its having been once more suppressed. 
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representation of "a fulfilled'wishanc^th t CC ? tent of a drea m is the 
Rations in repressed mate a] m d e bfthe ’ $ * due to alter - 

1 have any difficulty in no ^ 

|monly said that sleep is disturbed^ dreams-^raler^ 5 ' ? * S COn> 
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to consciousness is still difficult and their access to movement is barred as 
L result o t his same state of sleep. The danger of sleep being disturbed 
by Sem must however, be guarded against. We must m any case 
suppose that even during deep sleep a certain amount t °^lS my 
on dutv as a guard against sensory stimuli, and that this guard m y 
“IS wa]!ng -re MM than 'cf„ £ 

Otherwise there would be no explanation of how 
woken up at any moment by sensory stimuli of some particular qwny. 

As the physiologist Burdach [1838, 486] insisted long ago, a mother, 
for instance, will be roused by the whimpering of her a y, 
if his mill comes to a stop, or most people if they are calledsott>Y 
their own name. Now the attention which is thus on guard is also di ected 
tow Sernal wishful stimuli arisingfrom therepressedand 
combines with them to form the dream which, as . 

for form” with the help of repressed material) by reproofing 
fulfilled; but it also satisfies the other agency by allowing deep o a ij 
. ‘ p ,’ n toio resDect our ego is ready to behave like a child, it gives 
Sen]" to'thtTdream-iniages, as though what it »»">«• 

‘Yes, yesl you’re quite right, but let me go on sleeping! The low MM 
which we form of dreams when we are awake, and w nn thi$l 

their confused and apparently illogical character, is pro ^ * vfl 
other than the judgement passed by our sleeping ego upon the repressj 
impulses a judgement based, with better right, upon the motor j 
^of these' disturbers of sleep. We are —1 
sleep of this contemptuous judgement. If the contortofh *.A 8 | 

too far in overstepping the censorship, we think. After all, JJ 

.he fact that there 

which the dream-as happens with anxiety-dreams can \ 8| 

form its function of preventing an interruption of s lee P> ,m 

instead the other function of promptly bringing sleep tc> an end. In d | 
so it is merely behaving like a conscientious n.ght-watehm^^wb^ 
carries out his duty by suppressing disturbances so ffi 
mav not be woken up, but afterwards continues to do his duty y J 
Sng the fo— »P. ««• of the disturbance seem t.jf 

serious and of a kind that he cannot cope with alo ™\ ie |J 

The function of the dream as a guardian of sleep beco P 
evident when an external stimulus impinges upon the sen ei of a J 
Tt is generally recognized that sensory stimuli arising during sleepy 
ISSErfdreams; this can be proved expentnenBU* 
among the few certain (but. incidentally, gteafly ovenralued) fi* 
medical investigation into dreams. But this finding inv J|l 
which has hitherto proved insoluble. For the sensory s im .JSl 
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content, are revealed by the work of interpretation in analysis as sexual 
wish-fulfilments; and, on the other hand, analysis proves that a great 
many of the thoughts left over from the activity of waking life as residues 
of the previous day’ only find their way to representation in dreams 
through the assistance of repressed erotic wishes. 

There is no theoretical necessity why this should be so; but to explain 
the fact it may be pointed out that no other group of instincts has been 
submitted to such far-reaching suppression by the demands of cultural 
education, while at the same time the sexual instincts are also the ones 
which, in most people, find it easiest to escape from the control of the 
highest mental agencies. Since we have become acquainted with infan¬ 
tile sexuality, which is often so unobtrusive in its manifestations and is 
always overlooked and misunderstood, we are justified in saying that 
almost every civilized man retains the infantile forms of sexual life in 
some respect or other. We can thus understand how it is that repressed, 
infantile sexual wishes provide the most frequent and strongest motive- 
forces for the construction of dreams. . 1 

There is only one method by which a dream which expresses erotic, 
wishes can succeed in appearing innocently non-sexual in its mamtes 
content. The material of the sexual ideas must not be represented as 
such, but must be replaced in the content of the dream by hints, allusions 
and similar forms of indirect representation. But, unlike other forms ot 
indirect representation, that which is employed in dreams must not be^ 
immediately intelligible. The modes of representation which fulfil th^ 
conditions are usually described as ‘symbols’ of the things which they 
represent. Particular interest has been directed to them since it has e|| 
noticed that dreamers speaking the same language make use of the same 
symbols, and that in some cases, indeed, the use of the same symbol 
extends beyond the use of the same language. Since dreamers themse* 
are unaware of the meaning of the symbols they use, it is dithcu a 
first sight to discover the source of the connection between the symbols 
and what they replace and represent. The fact itself, however, is beyoM 
doubt, and it is important for the technique of dream-interpretaM 
For with the help of a knowledge of dream-symbolism, it is P° ss p||| 
understand the meaning of separate elements of the content of a drg| 
or separate pieces of a dream or in some cases even whole dreai 
without having to ask the dreamer for his associations. Here we^ 
approaching the popular ideal of translating dreams and on the o' 
hand are returning to the technique of interpretation used by the 
dents, to whom dream-interpretation was identical with mterpretaj 
by means of symbols. 

Although the study of dream-symbols is far from being comp 
are in a position to lay down with certainty a number of genera s 
ments and a quantity of special information on the subject. 1 
some symbols which bear a single meaning almost universally: m 
Emperor and Empress (or the King and Queen) stand for the 
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parts of the body and activities inwsted^U t0 re P resent Persons, 
the genitals are represented bv a nn k W1 / 1 ( 5 r0tlc 'Merest; in particular, 
and the greatest variety of o^ert™ ^ °j^ en ^ er y surprising symbols, 
helically. Sharp Zaponshnl * denote them W 
sticks, stand for the male genial- thfletX*’ S , Uch , as tree ' trunk s and 
ovens may represent the utems I lh ? b r $ ’ Carriages or 
compamtionis, the common element 4 , ^ as these the tertium 
diately intelligible; but there are othe l*? 6 sub £ tltutions - is imme- 
|o grasp the Ln^on1 ; ^ 

f K f r f sent sexual intercourse, a tie or cravlt fmfo 8 T 8 
Wood for the female nn» „ , or c ( avat tor the male organ, or 

an understanding of the svmh 0 ) 6 ° U ] unbebe ^ unti l w e can arrive at 

ler means Zelta XKui tl0 ?; nder,ying them 

fed can relate to the male or female * of , dream ' s >' m hols are bisexual 
1 Some symbols are universally dme 56 ™*!^ S , acc ° rdin g to the context. 
jP dreamers belonging to a single li ™? 3 C ^ C3n be met w *th ' n 
(others which occu/onfy within § the mft^ ° r c “ ltural § rou P; there are 

(symbols constructed by an individual outof h'^ *"5 lndividuaI limit s. 
Of the former class we ran A' r • fe °^ bls own feeational material. 

E ideas immediately iuSt 7* Wh ° Se C,aim to 
Stance, as thoseTSd ,f y hngUlstic usa § e (such, for in¬ 

land others whose relation to gn . c ^ ture > e -g- ‘fertilization’ or ‘seed’) 
fey earliest ag and o *° reach back *to the 

functioning. The power of rn'T^ >■ 3bscure L d , epth s of our conceptual 

|n our own days in the case of eithe^ofTh 11 ^ 5 HaS not , been exhausted 
.{.havedistinguished at the ke • r ?, be two sorts of symbols which 

m (mZM c t !,aph - 

Btfally available sexual symbols. V 0b ””'' “* on “ ado P ,e<i “ 

"fT «“• if « had a still 

■tent of ZZl "o be h ^ f a" ‘7 *™nt i„ 

fe" d one can be certain that ZZZmZ rf! d" "* Pr0p " 

>fee interpreted symbolically a U™i j content of a dream is not 

pkdo more than enable us to tra A dream ' s ymbolism will 
Bfeontent, and will not relieve m lf h Cert3in Con r stituents of the 
ipcal rules which I gave earlier It JlT ff ecessity for a PPlymg the 
|§ble assistance"to intemretaf W ! ’ bowever . afford the most 

m tPT' tli,era ' ly ' W ° men ’ ! apartaem -' COmmonl y in German as a slighdy derogatory 
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Dream-symbolism is also indispensable to an understanding of what 
are known as ‘typical’ dreams, which are common to everyone, and of 
‘recurrent’ dreams in individuals. 

* * * We must not suppose that dream-symbolism is a creation c| 
the dream-work; it is in all probability a characteristic of the unconscioug 
thinking which provides the dream-work with the material for condeojjj 
sation, displacement and dramatization. 


Fragment of an Analysis 
of a Case of Hysteria ("Dora") 

In the course of his career as the first psychoanalyst, Freud presented in his 
published writings a good many vignettes from his clinical material. 
of them, though not explicitly mentioned, form the backdrop of, and enricly 
his papers and monographs. It was not until he began to write speculatiy^ 
and comprehensive essays on religion and culture just before the First WorJ,| 
War (starting with Totem and Taboo in 1913 and concluding with 
zation and Its Discontents in 1930) that he left the couch behind. 
among his voluminous writings, his case histories loom large as exposition! 
of the varieties of mental suffering amenable to psychoanalytic treatriri|j| 
and as instances of his technique—both successful and unsuccessful, a 
designed these subtle, beautifully designed reports (and they continu^^ 
work after all these years) as didactic devices of the first order. They 
impressive, and highly useful, even though later generations of psychj^S 
alysts, freely employing the material that Freud offered them, have 
lyzed these cases and come to conclusions often at variance with F|||| 

own. JpHH 

The famous and controversial “Dora” case is the first of Freud s 
case histories. Like the other four—“Little Hans, The Rat Man,.-^^^j 
ber,” and “The Wolf Man”—it bears a sober technical title, 
an Analysis of a Case of Hysteria,” but has since been known to 
under a nickname. “Dora” (her real name was Ida Bauer) went intganlM 
with Freud as an eighteen-year-old in October 1900 and abruptly 
treatment eleven weeks later. Freud wrote up the case quickly in .Jan^ 
1901 but did not publish it, for a variety of reasons—alluded to,' : .MjB 
completely explained, in the “Prefatory Remarks”—until 1905. As ; j^M 
visional title of the case, “Dreams and Hysteria, indicates, 
intended his exposition as an adjunct to his Interpretation of 
would exhibit in a concrete instance the uses of dream interpret^ti^^^H 
more consequential for the history of psychoanalysis, the case 
as Freud acknowledges, the record of a failure. Accordingly, 
eluding passages he draws a lesson from that failure: he had been>^SB 
remiss in not paying sufficient attention to his patient’s transfereng^^^B 
Dora had bestowed on him,.her analyst, some of her most passion^ti^MM 
at once amorous and furious. What is more, he had failed to appr^Qffl 
homosexual current in Dora’s loves because he had not yet beepj^ffl M 
of the share that homosexual urges play in neuroses. But Freud ? 
gone far beyond this. In the polemical feminist literature of 
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